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PREFACE. 


I  Have  only  one  requeft  to  make  to  my  rea¬ 
der;  and  yet  I  much  doubt  its  being 
granted  me,  though  I  think  too,  I  may 
fafely  fay,  it  is  as  much  for  his  own  fake  as 
mine  ;  it  is  this :  that  he  will  not,  in  re¬ 
marking  any  particular  error  or  miftake,  be 
it  real  or  imaginary,  overlook  or  rejedl  what 
he  has  thought  juft  and  true:  though  the 
former  be  ever  fo  grofs  and  abfurd,  it  can 
have  no  connexion  with  the  latter;  I  mean, 
however,  if  not  a  principle. 

I  the  more  willingly  premife  this,  bccaufe 
ir  iufhould  happen,  that  this  little  fruit  and 
amufement  of  a  very  few  idle  hours,  be,  as 
many  a  ftlly  book  has  been,  thought  worthy 
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criticifing,  I  certainly  fhall  not  fland  up  in 
its  defence. 

To  its  fuccefs,  I  am  entirely  indifferent; 
any  farther  than  from  any  poffibility  of  its 
removing,  in  any  degree,  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  authority. 

To  the  few,  I  addrefs  it;  from  whom 
alone,  primarily  at  leaft,  any  fuch  poffibility 
can  be  expected.  Errors  they  will  probably 
find,  I  am  not  aware  of ;  and  having  no  in- 
tereft  whatever  in  them,  I  fhall  think  it  a  gain 
to  myfelf,  if  I  fhould  happen  to  hear  of  fuch 
being  detected  :  as  to  the  endlefs  objections  of 
fophiftry,  prejudice,  or  folly,  they  can  alfo 
only,  though  in  another  way,  contribute  to 
my  fecret  amufement*. 
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LETTER 

T  O 

Dr.  C  A  D  O  G  A  N. 

NOT  long  fifice,  a  ferifible  peribn  re¬ 
commended  to  me  a  very  ingenious 
new  book,  he  was  fure  would  pleafe 
me*  I  afked  him  the  fubjedt  ?  He  faid,  it 
v/as  to  fhew,  amongft  many  other  things* 
that  the  gout  was  not  hereditary,  I  told 
my  friend,  that  the  fubjedt  of  the  book  fatif- 
fied  me  $  as  that?  or  the  title  only,  often  had 
done  in  other  books.  To  inftance  in  only 
one,  Sir  ;  you  alfo  inftance  (for  I  have  read 
your  book*  you  fee)  The  Origin  of  Evil — * 
and  yet  fome  parts  of  that  1  afterwards  ran 
my  eye  over. 

Yes,- 
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Yes,  Sir,  entirely  by  accident,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly,  I  happened  to  drop  on  your  pam¬ 
phlet  ;  and,  being  quite  alone,  I  dipped  into 
it,  and  infenfibly  read  it  through.  I  found 
it  the  work  of  a  fenfible,  knowing,  and  fpi- 
rited  man ;  and  my  friend  faid  true  ;  it  has 
amufed  me. — But,  I  find,  that  not  only  it 
has  amufed,  but  convinced  numberlefs  rea¬ 
ders.  That  indeed  does  not  furprize  me  j 
for  if  the  nature  of  man  prompt  the  ftrong 
mind  to  offer  what  is  chimerical  or  fpecious, 
fhall  it  not  prompt  the  weak  one  to  receive 
it?  You  begin  your  book.  Sir,  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  French  writer.  Allow  me,  in 
return,  to  offer  you  one  from  a  very  fpirited 
English  writer  you  are  not  unacquainted  with. 
It  is  this  :  “  I  do  not  always  pin  my  faith 
te  upon  books,  knowing  it  to  be  no  uncom- 
*c  mon  thing  for  authors,  inftead  of  framing 
<£  their  fyftem  from  obfervation  and  expe- 
<c  rience,  to  wreft  and  explain  both,  to  fupport 
“  their  opinions.*’  Differtation  on  the  Gout, 
&c.  p.  89. 

.1 

I  mull  begin  my  little  letter.  Sir,  by  ac- 
.  knowledging  myfelf  as  ignorant  of  phyfic, 
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and  even  of  anatomy  (a  knowledge  I  fhould 
be  forry  to  poffefs,  left  it  might  be  a  fright¬ 
ful  one  to  me)  as  the  cook-maid,  you  tell 
us,  was  of  the  nature  of  fire.  This  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  however,  may  not  perhaps  much 
predifpofe  my  readers  in  my  favour  :  yet  as 
fhe  muft  have  known,  at  leaft  as  well  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  the  effedt  of  fire  in  roafting 
her  meat,  or  burning  herfelf ;  fo  I  think, 
that  I,  or  any  one  elfe,  muft  know  as  well 
as  the  deepeft  refearcher  into  the  nature  of 
the  medicine  that  operates  its  effedts  on  my 
folids  or  fluids,  or  the  nature  of  thole  folids 
or  fluids  that  are  operated  upon  $  I  fay,  that 
I,  however  ignorant,  muft  know  what  the 
operation  and  effedt  is  to  me,  or  any  one 
elfe  I  fee  and  confult,  as  well  as  that  know¬ 
ing  and  deep  refearcher  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  both  ;  in  fhort,  I  am,  as  to 
matter  of  fadt,  either  in  myfelf,  or  all  a- 
round  me,  cceteris  paribus ,  juft  as  good  a 
judge  a$  the  ableft  phyiician  in  the  world. 


This  dodtrine,  however,  Ample  and  cer¬ 
tain  as  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  allow  it  to  be, 
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and  free  as  it  really  is  from  arrogance,  is  not 
the  dodrine  of  many  of  your  readers.  They, 
good  gentlemen  and  good  ladies,  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  famous  Dodor’s  word  to  their  own 
feeling  or  feeing ;  and  though  I  will  not 
doubt  your  mind’s  being  fuperior  to  the  avail¬ 
ing  yourfelf  of  it,  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  general  truth. 


I  do  not  mean,  Sir,  to  follow  you  page  by 
page  through  your  fpirited  and  ingenious 
work  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  my  purpofe  to  attend 
to  its  leading  principles,  and  to  reafon  from 
what  I  alone  can  reafon  from,  or  barely  need 
reafon  from,  plain  matter  of  fad :  nay,  in 
truth,  were  I  to  follow  you  fo  clofely,  my 
bufmefs  would  rather  be  to  applaud  and  ap¬ 
prove  and  learn,  than  conteft. 

To  the  point  then  : — “  The  gout  is  not 
“  hereditary  ;  it  is  not  periodical;  and  it  is 

“  not  incurable.” — But  when  we  ufe  terms 
ourfelves,  or  quote  them  from  others,  it  is 
highly  proper  (and,  alas  !  too  often  necef- 
fary)  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  them,  and  to 
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jbe  perfe&ly  agreed  about  them;  let  us  then 
fee  what  you  fay  in  proof  of  the  gout’s  not 
being  hereditary, 

i ft,  You  fay,  **  If  it  were  hereditary,  it 

“  would  be  neceftarily  tranfmitted  from  fa- 

% 

ther  tofon  ;  and  no  man,  whofe  father  had 
**  it,  could  poffibly  be  free  from  it.’’  And 
here  I  ftop  a  moment,  though  certainly.  Sir, 
with  intention  fairly  to  fee  what  you  proceed 
to  fay;  and  I  afk  (what  you  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  not  quite  impertinent)  has  not  every 
man  a  mother  as  well  as  father?-*- You  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fay,  “  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  there 
*c  are  many  instances  to  the  contrary  :  it  is 
“  therefore  not  neceftarily  fo.” — Here  again  I 
ftop,  and  I  afk,  did  ever  any  one  advance, 
that  it  was  neceffarily  hereditary  ?  Is  that  the 
meaning,  when  the  term  hereditary  is  ufed  ? 
— Next  you  fay,  “  But  the  father’s  having  it, 
“  inclines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  it/’  To  is  is 
in  truth  what  is  faid,  and  all  that  is  faid, 
and  what  appears  to  me,  a  mere  matter  of 
faB-man ,  to  be  inconteftably  true.  “  This, 
li  fay  you,  is  the  caufa  proegumena  or  pradif 
*c  ponent  of  the  learned,  which  of  itfelf  ne¬ 
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€C  ver  produced  any  effedt  at  all ;  there  muft 
*e  be  joined  the  caufa  procat arffica,  or  adtive 
6C  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  our  own  intempe- 
“  ranee  or  miftaken  habit  of  life,  to  produce 
*{  it ;  and  accordingly  as  this  operates  more 
“  or  lefs,  fo  will  the  gout  be.  Our  parents 
“  undoubtedly  give  us  conftitutions  fimilar 
“  to  their  own  ;  and,  if  we  live  in  the  fame 
“  manner  they  did,  we  ffiall  very  probably 
£C  be  troubled  with  the  fame  difeafes;  but 
“  this  by  no  means  proves  them  to  be  here- 
“  ditary  :  it  is  what  we  do  ourfelves  that 
u  will  either  bring  them  on,  or  keep  them 
“  off.” 

In  anfwer  to  this  paragraph,  I  firft  fay,  that 
thefe  terms  of  the  learned  are  fo  learned,  that  I 
could  hardly  read,  or  write  them,  much  lefs 
underftand  them  \ preedifp orient^  however,  I  un^ 
derfland  very  well,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
ether  is  clear  from  the  fubjedt.  In  fhort, 
they  fay,  what  is  before  faid  in  plain  Eng- 
liffi  ;  and  you  tell  us,  the  preedifponent  is  what 
“  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  effect  at  all.” 
Of  itfelf,  agreed  :  but,  if  joined  to  the  other 
caufe  ( Anglice ,  the  active  and  efficient  caufe) 

-  i  they 
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they  both  together  give  me  the  gout,  and  my 
neighbour  is  free  from  this  prmdifponent ,  and 
efcapes  it;  if  this  happens,  furely  we  are  not  on 
a  par,  and  he  is  better  off  than  me*.  But  no, 
fay  you,  6C  if  our  parents  had  the  gout,  and 
“  we  live  as  they  did,  we  {hall  probably  have 
€t  it ;  but  this  proves  not  that  the  gout,  or  any 
fc  other  diforder,  is  hereditary.”  This  feems 
to  me,  Sir,  if  any,  a  very  fine  diftindion. 
But  what  if  my  father  had  the  gout,  and  pro- 
cured  it,  if  you  pleafe,  by  drinking  and  by 
excefs,  and  I  have  it,  without  living  as  he  did ; 
nay,  with  living  what  I  call,  and  v/hat  you 
will  call  for  a  moment,  very  foberly,  is  not 
this  neither  to  be  called  hereditary  ?  is  not 
this  neither  a  vifiting  the  fathers  on  the  child¬ 
ren  ?  No,  for  it  will  depend  on  me  to  keep 
it  off  by  diet  and  care.  Very  likely  it  may; 


*  In  illuftration  of  this  do&rine,  are  not  every  man’s 
apprehenfions  of  the  fmall-pox  well  founded  from  this 
pnsdifponent  ?  and  does  not  inoculation,  in  giving  him  the 
diftemper  (lightly,  if  fometimes  to  be  called  a  dijlemper , 
both  take  away  his  apprehenfions,  and  render  him  free 
from  the  praedifponent  in  futuro  ?  And,  as  a  farther  illu- 
flration  of  what  I  fay,  have  not  there  been  innumerable 
treatifes  written  by  phyficians,  and  even  now  writing  on 
the  continent,  againftino  ulation,  from  reafonings  <7  priori 
agamft  the  evidence  of  che  fenfes  d  pojleriori 
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at  lead:,  I  will  not  difpute  its  certainty j  btlt 
then  I  (hould  call  this,  not  the  not  inherit¬ 
ing  the  gout,  but  the  getting  rid  of  it,  as  I 
may  of  any  other  inheritance,  after  I  had  in- 
herited  it. 

You  proceed  to  fay,  “  If  it  were  hereditary, 
44  it  would  appear  in  infancy  and  in  women, 
44  which  in  general  it  does  not/'  In  general 
fhould  not,  I  think,  have  been  in  this  fen- 
tence,  to  make  it  compleat :  and  fince  it  does 
fome times,  you  allow,  come  to  them,  how 
does  it  come  ?  And,  pleafe  to  mark,  Sir,  one 
inftance  here,  unlefs  you  fatisfaCtorily  account 
for  it,  ferves  my  purpofe,  and  contradicts 
ycurs  as  well  as  a  thoufand. 

But  you  fay,  44  I  may  be  told  of  fome 
44  women,  who  have  had  it.  I  believe  never 
44  very  young,  nor  till  they  had  contributed 
44  to  it  themfelves,”  (indeed,  Sir,  I  believe 
very  much  otherwife ;)  44  for  women  as  well 
44  as  men  may  abufe  a  good  conftitutiom”  I 
beg  pardon,  Sir ;  but  do  you  not  here  get  over 
the  river  without  a  bridge  ?  And  is  not  this 
one  inftance  of  favourite  hypothefes  not 

flopping 
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flopping  at  a  full  flop  ?  You  add,  “  I  have 
t(  heard  likewife  of  a  boy  or  two,  out  of  a 
<c  million,  that  had  it,  or  fomething  like  it; 
i(  but  thefe  boys  had  been  fuffered  to  fip 
cc  wine  very  early,  and  been  fed  and  indulged 
*c  every  way  moft  unwholefomely.”  If  they 
had  not ,  Sir,  they  would  certainly  do  much 
hurt  to  your  fyftem.  But  are  you  fure  of  the 
fa£t,  as  to  all  thefe  boys  ?  Certainly,  you  will 
not  fay  you  are.  And  yet  it  is  neceffary  you 
fhould,  for  even  the  appearance  of  the 
thing  ;  for  then  it  would,  in  truth,  be  no 
more  than  appearance ;  in  truth,  fmall  ap¬ 
pearance  enough  ;  and  by  no  means  confirm 
and  realize  your  fyftem.  Oh  ye  readers,  as 
well  as  writers !  would  ye  but  flop  fhort 
at  thefe  fallacious  links— thefe  links,  which, 
if  not  true  and  good,  muft  ever  annihilate 
the  fuppofed  chain— what  volumes  would  be 
fpared  to  the  world,  and  what  improvements 
in  the  faiths  of  mankind  ! 

« 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  fatif- 
fadlion  muft  be  facrificed,  both  in  the  writer* 
and  reader— for  do  not  both  flurr  and  get  over 
thefe  little  ungain  flays  and  flops,  and  run 
as  faft  as  they  can  into  that  high  road,  in 

C  which 
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which  they  both  move  fo  glibly  and  fatif- 
fadtorily  to  themfelves ;  in  which  every 
thing  is  right,  true,  and  delightful  to  both  ! 

i 

When  the  agreeable  writer,  you  fo  juftly 
animadvert  upon,  and  fo  juftly  ftile  agreeable, 
tells  us,  that  moral  evil  is  what  we  bring  up¬ 
on  ourfelves  voluntarily,  he  certainly  faid 
true  of  much  of  moral  evil :  but  what  then  *  ? 
And  thus,  Sir,  if  you  tell  us,  that  many  a 
man,  moft  men  if  you  pleafe,  bring  the 
gout  on  themfelves  by  intemperance,  you 
lay  very  true  :  but  what  then  ?  The  que- 
ftion  leems  this  :  Does  John,  who  lives 
very  intemperately,  efcape  the  gout  ?  and 
Thomas,  who  lives  very  temperately  (pray, 
allow  me,  for  a  moment,  my  idea  of  tern- 

*  To  do  juftice  to  this  writer,  I  recollect  he  admits  of 
feme  inevitable,  unmerited  evil  ;  and  he  accounts  for  it, 
by  fuppoiing  it  necejjary  in  general  creation  (very  much  as 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  have  done)  ;  and  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  evil  is  feme  how  or  another  (God  knows  indeed 
how)  to  be  the  caufe  of  happinefs  elfewhere.  Nay,  in 
his  preface  to  the  edition  I  faw,  he  mentions  the  facetious 
query  of  fome  critic,  who  afks,  whether  other  created 
beings  in  planets,  or  elfewhere,  are  finging  and  dancing, 
when  we  are  on  the  rack  of  pain  and  mifery  ?  And  this, 
fi  range  indeed  !  is  given  as  a  filly,  trifling  criticifm  by 
himfelf,  without  the  leaf!  reply  to  it. 
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perance)  acquire  the  gout  ?  And  farther, 
was  John’s  father  and  family  free  from 
the  gout,  whilft  Thomas’s  father  and  many 
of  his  family  died  of  it?  If  this  happens  in 
a  variety  of  instances,  (and  does  it  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  variety  of  inftances  ?)  what  objection 
is  there  to  the  common  vulgar  opinion,  that 
the  gout  is  hereditary  ? 

Your  next  fentence  is  a  kind  of  corollary; 
it  is,  at  lead,  a  fyllogifm  :  “  No  difeafes,” 
fay  you,  <c  are  hereditary,  but  thofe  of  taint 
iC  or  infeftion,  and  maleformation  ;  the  gout 
**  is  none  of  thefe,  and  therefore  is  not  he- 
“  reditary.”  But  fuppofe  your  major  be 
denied  ?  I  myfelf  know  a  whole  family* 
who  have  a  hedtic  coflive  habit,  and  by  no 
care  can  conquer  it :  their  father  had  the 
fame  before  them.  I  fhould  rather  have 
thought  almoA  every  thing  was,  or  might  be, 
(mark,  Sir,  I  fay  might  be,  and  may  be)  here¬ 
ditary  :  I  fee  motions,  attitudes,  a  manner, 
perhaps  an  acquired  one  by  the  parent,  a  tri¬ 
fle,  a  nothing,  often  hereditary  ;  yes.  Sir,  and 
in  fons  or  daughters,  who  have  lived  moftly 
away  from  their  parents  :  nor  does  this  law 
ot  nature  furprize  me  ;  if  the  countenance, 

C  2  the 
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the  outfide,  is  hereditary,  why  not  the  in<* 
fide  ? 

Without  the  lead  knowledge  either  of 
medicine  or  the  human  frame,  furely  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  may  authorize  me  to  fuppofe  it 
very  natural  for  the  blood,  or  rather  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  the  habit  of  body  that  breeds 
thofe  humours,  to  be  tranfmitted  from  pa¬ 
rent  to  its  progeny;  and  confequently  for  the 
gouty  blood,  humours  and  habit  of,  body  to 
be  fo  tranfmitted  ? — But  what  is  all  this  rea- 
foning  a  priori ,  again  ft  it  ? — A  fad  way  of 
reafoning  furely,  Sir,  and  very  fad  indeed,  if 
it  claflies  with  and  contradids  the  matter  of 
fad. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  feeniv  to  me  ex¬ 
tremely  natural,  that  this  habit,  and  this  dif- 
pofition,  be  purified  and  corrected  by  fimple 
food,  whether  milk,  vegetables,  or  other; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  be  encouraged  and 
fed  by  inflammatory  liquors  or  viands  :  and 
this  in  two  words  feems  to  me  the  whole 

•  '7 

hiftory  of  the  inheritance  or  the  cure  of  the 
gout ;  a  very  old  and  vulgar  hiftory,  and 

how- 
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however  falfe  fuch  an  one  often  is,  in  this 
instance  I  fhould  think  a  very  exa£t  and 
true  one. 

That  any  cure  is  to  he  had  for  this  aiforder 
from  medicine,  you  feem  to  think  impoffi- 
ble  :  certainly,  it  feems  improbable,  fince 
none  has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  But  your 
reafoning  on  the  matter,  you  fay,  is  con- 
cjufive  :  “  Indeed  there  is  a  molt  glaring  ab- 
*c  furdity  at  firft  fight,  that  muft  fiop  any 
“  man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  the  lead:  in- 
“  fight  into  nature,  or  knowledge  of  the 

human  frame:  for  if  the  gout  be  the  ne- 
u  cefifary  effect  of  intemperance,  as  I  hope 
cc  to  (hew  very  evidently  that  it  is,  a  medk. 
“  cine  to  cure  it  mud  be  fomething  that 
“  will  enable  a  man  to  bear  the  daily  in- 
“  temperance  of  his  future  life  unhurt  by 
66  the  gout,  or  any  other  difeafe.”  But,  if\ 
Sir,  it  be  not  the  neceffary  effect  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  you  do  not?  agreeable  to  your 
hope,  u  evidently  (hew  that  it  is  — and  fu re¬ 
ly,  I,  and  every  one,  may  hardily  advance, 
that  it  is  not  the  neceffary  effect  of  intem¬ 
perance  ;  fince  I,  and  every  one  knows  of 
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a  variety  of  inftances  of  intemperance,  that 
have  not  been  followed  by  the  gout,  as  we 
do  of  temperance  that  have  been  followed 
by  the  gout. 

But  you  feem  all  along  to  in  lift  on  a  ra¬ 
dical  cure  being  the  cure  contended  for ; 
and,  if  not  radical,  u  e.  that  I  am  for  ever 
fecured  againft  return,  it  is  no  cure  at 
all.  A  cure,  properly  fpeaking,  of  any 
diforder  whatever,  feems  to  me  to  be  only 
the  removal  of  that  diforder  from  me,  when 
I  have  it,*  and,  if  any  man  found  fuch  cure, 
he  might,  I  think,  be  well  fatisfied  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  it  totics  quoties . 

1  confefs,  I  by  no  means  comprehend  what 
you  advance  more  than  once,  that  there  is 
no  cure  for  any  chronic  diforder  ;  nay,  you 
fay,  “  I  am  very  lure,  that  no  invalid  was 
<c  ever  made  a  healthy  man  by  the  mere 
“  power  of  medicine.”  I  have  fufpedted 
myfelf  that  I  did  not  quite  underftand  you, 
or  take  your  exact  meaning  ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  now  do  or  not :  for  furely.  Sir, 
little  as  I  in  general  believe  in  phyfic  or  phy- 

ficians. 
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ficians,  I  mutt  think,  that  men  have 
been  cured  of  rheumatifm,  fcurvy,  the 
venereal  diforder,  and,  above  all,  fevers,  by 
medicine  :  which  lad,  though  I  believe 
the  technical  phyfical  term  for  them  is 
not  chronic ,  yet  medicine  at  lead  cures  it. 
To  be  fure,  I  mud  midake  your  meaning. 
In  regard  to  an  intermittent  fever,  whether 
chronic  or  not,  certainly  it  is  cured  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes,  liable  mod  certain¬ 
ly  to  return,  but  cured,  I  fay,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  by  the  bark  :  that  aimed  mi¬ 
raculous  remedy  !  And,  by  the  way,  till 
that  miraculous  remedy  was  known,  or  ra¬ 
ther  if  it  was  now  not  known,  might  we 
not  ufe  the  fame  argument  you  do,  about  the 
gout,  viz.  lince  nothing  had  yet  been  difeo- 
vered,  nothing  ever  would  ?  This,  I  own, 
is  putting  the  gout  not  on  your  footing. 

But  in  regard  to  cures  for  diforders,  what 
think  you,  Sir,  of  one  you  have  neither 
blamed  nor  commended,  nor  named,  James’s 
Powders  ?  And,  I  hope,  in  applying  to  a 
•  phyfician,  I  do  not  apply  to  an  enemy  to 
that  providential  gift  of  heaven.  Shall  I 
confefs  it.  Sir  ?  Yes,  all  blafphemous  to  the 
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college  as  it  muft  be,  my  faith,  my  almoft 
only  faith,  is  in  quacks.  But  here  alfo  per¬ 
haps  we  fhould  come  to  our  definitions 
What  is  a  quack  ?  Advertilers  in  the  news¬ 
papers  are  quacks  ?  Certainly  they  are,  nine 
out  of  ten  ;  but,  if  any  man  or  any  old  woman, 
quack  or  not  quack,  (hews  me,  by  matter  of 
fad:,  he  or  (he  cures  any  particular  diforder, 
that  quack,  or  that  old  woman,  I  imme¬ 
diately  pin  my  faith  upon  ;  and  as  to  the 
quojnodo ,  I  am  perfedly  indifferent.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  Sir,  to  reproach  you  with  it ; 
but  that  there  is,  in  all  bodies  of  men,  what 
the  French  call  efprit  de  corps ,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  well  know.  With  indignation  have 
I  too  often  feen  it.  I  confefs,  Sir,  as  to 
James's  Powders,  I,  who  have  fo  often  feen 
James’s  Powders  flay  and  put  by  the  regu¬ 
lar,  and,  I  believe,  otherwife  certain  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death  ;  from  all  I  have  feen  or 

a 

heard  of  them,  I  believe,  they  never  fail  a 
cure  in  the  mod  raging  inflammatory  fever.- 
Other  cafes,  befide  thofe  inflammatory  ones, 
I  do  not  mention,  as  I  do  not  well  know 
them. 


I  have 
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I  have  met  with  phyficians,  efpecially  of 
late  years,  not  averfe,  nay  favourable,  to 
James’s  Powders ;  but  never,  I  think,  with 
any  one  who  expreffed  himfelf  exadlly 
towards  them  as,  at  leaft  I  have  thought,  he 
might,  and  ought,  to  have  done.  “  I  am 
“  no  enemy.  Sir,  to  James’s  Powders  ;  nay, 

would  recommend  them.  But  th,en,  Sir, 

“  they  muft  not  be  given  improperly,  &c. 
u  &c.  &c.” — Yet  how  many  lives  ia  my 
memory,  and  how  many  more  in  my  time, 
have,  from  the  detention  of  them,  been 
made,  }f  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  negative  * 
facrjfices  at  the  fhrine  of  Efculapius  !  How 
many,  to  fpeak  plainly,  and  very  ferioufly, 
have  died  for  the  want  of  this  providential 
remedy  ! 

Did  not  you  (frequently  have  I  afked  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  deceafed)  give 

James’s  Powders  ?  No,  Dr . t  did 

nor  advife  them,  Advife  them  ?  Is  there  any 
want  of  advice  in  the  cafe  5  or  more  of  a 
Doctors  than  of  any  other  man's  ? — Oh,  I 

afiure  you,  I  confide  entirely  in  Dr.  . . : 

I  know,  as  my  poor  friend  did,  his  fkill, 
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his  integrity,  and  his  attention  ;  and  I  am  fare 
he  knows  better  than  me ,  as  my  friend  was 
fare  he  knew  better  than  him. 


How  often  have  I  faid  on  thefe  occafions 
(as  Shakefpeare  makes  his  mob  fay  of  Cafca 
the  Poet),  Well,  this  man,  if  one  ever  could 
fay  it  confident  with  humanity,  deferved  to 
die  for  being  a  fool.  I  will  not  add  what  I 
have  fometimes  faid  the  phyfician  deferved 
who  kept  back  from  his  fheep-like  patient 
thefe  fovereign  Powders.  “  I  do  not  know 

the  ingredients.  Sir,  ”  over  and  over  are  we 
told,  here  and  elfewhere,  by  the  phyfician. 
And  dill,  and  for  ever,  would  I  return  to 
him.  And  pray,  Dodlor,  what  then? — Might 
I  not,  alas  !  return,  And  is  that>  Dodtor,  really 
and  truly,  and  in  the  bottom  of  your  foul, 
the  very  motive  of  your  not  giving  them  ?  * 

*  A  diflin&ion  is  here  very  proper;  and,  I  think, 
every  fenfible  man  will  admit  it.  By  no  means  would 
I  charge  even  any  phyfician  with  the  voluntary  intention  of 
rifking  the  death  of  a  patient:  I  believe  phyficians,  in 
general,  are  a  refpedfable  fet  of  men.  But  then,  I  believe,, 
prejudice,  and  intt reft  too,  naturally  gives  a  bias  to  all 
men  ;  and  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  what  is 
it  to  me,  who  die  from  either  one  or  the  other  ? 


Thua 
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Thus,  at  this  moment,  on  the  continent  are 
men,  and  fets  of  men,  purfuing  a  Amilar  mode 
of  ftrange  reafoning  in  regard  to  what  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  Inoculation :  they  are  feeking 
the  opinions  of  phyAcians  and  colleges  of 
phyAcians  upon  the  important  alternative  of 
inoculating  or  not  inoculating  their  children 
or  themfelves.  In  God’s  name,  have  I  my- 
felf  more  than  once  faid  to  them,  why  con- 
fult  on  this  occaAon  phyAcians  more  than  other 
men  ?  There  are  realons  enough  why  you 
fhould  confult  them  lefs.  The  Angle  conful- 
tation,  Gentlemen,  neceffary  for  you,  feems 
to  be  this :  fend  over  to  England,  if  alking 
will  not  do,  and  let  your  own  people  fee  what 
is,  or  is  not,  the  fuccefs  of  the  practice,  now 
univerfal  in  that  country.— No,  they  under- 
ftand  not,  all  Ample  as  it  is,  your  reafoning, 
and  prefer  dying  by  the  book  and  word  of 
the  great  men  who  know  Jo  much  better  than 
themfelves . 

And  is  not  the  cafe  of  James’s  Powders 
exactly  parallel  to  this?  Certainly.  But  then 
the  difference  here  between  us  and  them,  (I 

D  z  mean. 
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mean,  as  to  Inoculation)  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
cipient  mind,  is  immenfe ;  whilft  we  are 
paft  the  time,  or  reign  of  the  folly,  they  are 
(as  we  have  been)  adlually  under  its  domi¬ 
nion — 66  Mutato  nomine,  de  te,  &c. — At  firft 
fight  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  innocent 
{peculator,  that  demon  fhr  at  ion  and  convi&ion 
were  neceflary  appendages,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  one  to  the  other  :  certainly,  Sir,  did 
not  all-eloquent  matter  of  fadt  well  afiure 
us  of  the  contrary,  we  never  could  believe 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  followed 
and  was  gained  by  the  other,  if  at  all,  jufi: 
as  you  gain  a  town  or  citadel  ;  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  fiege  :  and  happy,  and  ihort  too,  may  you 
often  reckon  yours,  if  no  longer  than  that  or 
Troy. 

Could  I  at  all  hope  to  reftore  man  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  to  the  free  ufe  of  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  on  this  fingle,  but  great 
occafion  of  James’s  Powders,  by  no  means 
fhould  I  look  on  this  little  jeu  d'  efprit ,  as  I 
had  confidered  it,  as  one;  but  fandlify  it  with 
a  much  happier  and  better  title.  Could 
I  encourage  people  to  the  retrofpedt  of  the 
numbers  of  their  acquaintance,  relations, 

friends, 
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friends,  who,  however  interefling  to  them* 
however  dear,  had  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years  been  confumed,  miferably  burnt  up 
and  deftroyed,  inftead  of  now  living  among 
them,  by  the  furious  rage  of  fevers ;  and 
from  thence  induce  them  all  to  embrace  this 
friend  to  life  I  would  introduce  to  them ; 
happy  indeed,  and  not  unimportant,  would 
be  the  little  labours  of  this  little  work  ! 

In  regard  to  other  quack  medicines,  as  they 
are  I  think  all,  when  unknown,  promif- 
cuoufly  called,  Norton’s  Drops  I  have  heard 
much  of  in  inveterate  fcurvies :  nay,  have  I  not 
heard,  from  good  authority,  that  Ward’s, 
^  even  Ward’s  medicine,  Sir,  cures  the  dropfy, 
if  nothing  elfe ;  that  a  noftrum  is  difcovered 
even  for  fetting  afide  the  dreadful  effedt  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  ?  To  others  I  leave  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  other  well-attefted  cures,  if 
fuch  there  really  be,  from  fecret  and  un¬ 
known  chemical  mixtures,  whether  of  An¬ 
timony,  Turpentine,  Mercury,  or  any  other 
poifon  ;  and  pardon  me.  Sir,  if  I  cannot  help 
ftill  believing  it  poffible  for  fuch  a  difcovery 
to  be  made  even  for  the  gout. 


Permit 
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Permit  me  to  add  here,  that*  to  me  at 
lead:,  it  is  quite  new  dodtrine,  that  thepalfy, 
ftone,  nervous  diforders,  &c.  &c.  have  one 
common  principle  and  origin  with  the  gout. 
Yet  do  we  not  fee  marked  charadleriftics  of 
variation  in  the  fame ,  certainly  in  almojl  the 
fame,  df order ;  the  fmall-pox,  chicken-pox, 
meazles,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  (hould 
have  fuppofed,  different  and  feparate  origins  ? 
As  to  the  minutenefs  of  Nature,  and  its  won* 
derful  divijibility  (not  to  enter  here  into  whe¬ 
ther  really  or  not  infinite J,  Nature's  powTer  and 
pradtice  is,  I  think,  too  well  known  to  fur- 
prize. 

I  have  often  had,  Sir,  a  whimfical  idea, 
which  I  will  expofe  even  to  you  :  it  is  this ; 
that  very  likely  there  was  in  7iature  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  every  poffible  difeafe  in  nature ;  but 
I  have  at  the  fame  time  concluded,  that 
though  it  were  poffible  to  find  them  out,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  apply  them,  from  the 
intermediate  paffages,  or  difpofitions,  or  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  human  frame.  But  why  fhould 
I  fufpedt  any  fuch  thing  ?  From  this,  Sir; 
the  apparent,  manifeft  antidote  to  the  feveral 

diforders 
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dlforders  I  do  fee ;  and  thofe  chiefly  Found, 
as  the  loadftone  was  to  mariners,  by  accident — < 
to  mention  only  the  bark.  Till  now,  I  had 
alfo  imagined  that  remedy  of  nature,  mine*? 
ral  waters,  at  Bath  and  elfewhere,  powerful 
and  real  correctors  of  the  human  frame.  No, 
fay  you,  it  is  the  water,  merely  as  water,  that . 
really  does  the  bufinefs :  “  it  is  the  element 
“  that  dilutes  and  carries  off  crudities  and  in- 
ct  digeftions,  &c.  The  mineral  virtues  they 

contain  may  make  them  tolerable  to  the 
“  ftomach  in  their  paflage,  but  do,  as  I  be- 
“  lieve,  little  more  in  the  body :  it  is  the 
“  water  that  cures.” 

Surely,  with  fubmiffion,  this  is  faying  too 
much,  Sir.  That  a  mineral  water  may,  from 
the  mere  common  property  of  water,  do  great 
good,  I  have  no  doubt ;  nay  farther,  that 
the  journey,  regular  life,  good  hours,  a^d 
change  of  air,  may  do  ftill  more.  But  yet  I 
think  the  effects  we  fee  at  Buxton,  Bath,  and 
elfewhere,  may  fairly  and  reafonably  be  often 
referred  to  the  mineral  mixtures  of  nature; 
chiefly,  if  not  folely.  Indeed,  as  ta  the  lat¬ 
ter  place,  have  not  the  waters ,  to  fom&  con¬ 
stitutions  and  complaints,  more  than  the  in¬ 
flammatory 
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jiammatory  property  of  wine  you  fo  ferioufly, 
pot  to  fay  ardently,  decry  ?— and  yet  to  fto- 
machs  deftroyed  by  wine ,  can  the  writer  him- 
felf  doubt  of  (from  fome  caufe  or  other) 
their  frequent,  and  very  great ,  very  wonder - 
ful  effects ;  or,  confequently,  of  this  being 
at  leaft  a  cafe  of  exception  to  his  rule  ?  Can¬ 
didly  could  I  wifih  himfelf  to  enquire  farther 
into  this  matter  of  fa£t  ;  though  certainly, 
indeed,  it  cannot  be  one  that  will  corroborate 
his  leading  principle  in  regard  to  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  and  all-fuffcient  operation  of  diet.  And 
as  to  that  confideration,  I  would  as  candidly 
afk,  whether  the  quotation  already  made 
might  be  here  unaptly  repeated;  viz.  46  I  do 
44  not  always  pin  my  faith  upon  books,  know-? 
44  ing  it  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  aa- 
44  thors,  inftead  of  framing  their  fyftem  from 
44  obfervation  and  experience,  to  wreft  and 
44  explain  both,  to  fupport  their  opinions. ” 

But,  in  a  philofophical  light,  I  might  per¬ 
haps  be  told,  nature  never  meant  we  fhould 
live  as  we  do ;  and  you  have,  I  think,  told 
us  fomething  to  that  effect.  If  we  believe 
fome  reafoners,  though  perhaps  I  may  rather 
call  them  dreamers,  with  Rouffeau  at  the 

head 
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head  of  them,  nature  meant  we  fliould  live 
in  the  woods,  and  nearly  upon  acorns 
Nature ,  and  natural ,  appear  to  me  very 
vague  terms.  I  believe  Nature,  or  ProvN 
dence,  or  whatever  be  the  appellation,  meant 
we  fhould  live  (as  well  as  eat)  various  ways, 
and,  amongft  others,  as  we  do.  Elfe  whence 
the  degree  of  underftanding,  the  variety  of 
talents,  the  paffions,  pleafures,  ambition,  in* 
clinations,  cafts,  we  feel  and  are  afluated  by 
in  our  fituation  ?  No  man  can  adopt  any  one 


*  This  great  man  (and  great  too  he  really  is)  wrote 
an  elaborate  treatife  to  prove,  that  man,  for  a  period 
much  longer  than  the  given  age  of  the  world,  lived  in  a 
{fate  of  brutality,  fans  ideas,  fans  cloathing,  fans  fpeecb, 
fans  every  thing.  And,  wonderful  !  one  of  his  fug- 
geftions  was,  Why  may  not  the  Man  of  the  Mountains, 
the  Ouran-Outan,  be  of  the  remains  of  thefe  old  ab¬ 
original  inhabitants  ?■ — Not  even  the  different  formation 
of  the  foot  hopped  his  hypothefis  ! — He  has  alfo  written 
on  education,  though  fometimes  alfo  greatly,  much  of- 
tener  like  a  man  full  as  wild  as  his  own  wild  men.  Yet 
here  fome  other  enlarged  men  have  really  and  truly  fet 
about  his  very  education. 
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difpofition  of  a  horfe  or  cow.  If  Nature* 

for  inftance,  gave  a  cure  for  a  fever,  furely 
file  meant,  or  forefaw  (which  is  a  fine  dis¬ 
tinction  again)  the  fever  as  well  as  the  cure. 
—If  it  be  faid,  this  feems  a  ftrange  proceed¬ 
ing  in  Nature,  and  that  fhe  might  as  well 
neither  give  one  nor  the  other  ;  I,  dill  re¬ 
curring  to  my  matter  of  fadt,  would  afk,  why 
fhe  gave  the  hare  the  inftindt  of  doubling,  and 
eluding  the  efforts  of  her  perfecuting  hounds ; 
and  gave  them  alfo  the  inftindt  of  fcenting 
her  tradt,  and  perhaps  outwitting  her  art  ? — 
But  .this  is  metaphyfical,  and  wide  of  the 
prefent  purpofe.  To  return  to  it : 

But  in  regard  to  the  gout,  you  fpeak  of  a 
famous  pretenfion  to  cure  it,  now  many  years 
ago,  and  which  at  the  time  had  Ut  lead:  as 
much  vogue  as  one  you  do  not  name,  but 
certainly.  Sir,  thought  Sufficiently  of,  before 
you  fet  about  your  work.  You  fay,  I  think, 
you  have  known  towards  fixty  perfons  who 

took 
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took  it,  and  all  died  to  a  man.  I  happen  to 
have  known  of  five  or  fix  who  alfo  died,  in 
all  human  probability,  from  the  effedt  of  it ; 
yet  I  alfo  happen  now  to  know  of  three  or 
four  gouty  men  who  are  not  dead  of  it,  though 
I  fuppofe  it  probably  hurt  them.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  doubtlefs  a  very  unfortunate  one  : 
but  what  do  I  infer  from  it  ?  I  will  tell 
you,  Sir,  and  perhaps  to  your  furprize,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  an  argument  not  in  your  favour, 
but  againft  you  ;  and  thus This  medicine 
was  pernicious  in  its  operation,  for  it  flopped, 
and  as  it  were  locked  up,  the  humour  which 
would  have  turned  to  gout,  and  carried  itfelf 
off  perhaps  that  way.  But  if  this  medicine 
#  fo  particularly  applied  to  that  very  place,  that 
very  door,  as  it  were,  that  channel  where 
the,  gout  was  to  come  out ;  and  the  lame  con¬ 
futation  flung  off  other  humours,  in  other 
«  •» 
diforders,  whether  rheumatifm,  &c.  &c.; 

is  not  this  fairly  to  be  inferred,  thaj  there  is 
a  particular  door  or  channel  for  the  gout,  dif-' 

E  2  tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed  and  marked  for  the  gout,  and 
only  the  gout  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  the  gout  a 
fpecies  of  itfelf,  to  which,  fince  you  can  in 
particular  apply  to  in  ill,  you  may,  in  the  pof- 
fibility  of  things,  apply  to  in  good  ;  as  to  the 

door  of  the  fever,  or  fmall-pox,  or  any  other 
? 


You  have  clafled,  in  three  general  dalles 
of  Indolence,  Intemperance,  and  Vexation,  all 
the  Caufes  of  diforders  among  men  ;  and  you 
have  ftrongly,  and  doubtlefs  very  truly,  as 
well  as  very  learnedly,  painted  the  direful 
confequences  of  each.  But  then  thofe  dire¬ 
ful  confequences  are  the  few  ;  and  do  you 
give  them,  Sir,  quite  as  fuch  ?  Accidental 
ill  you  except ;  but  furely  you  give  to  it  a 
portion  much  too  fcanty  :  and  whether  in  the 
ignorance  of  my  heart,  or  not,  I  cannot  fay ; 
but  as  to  myfelf,  I  confefs  my  prefent  perfedl 
belief  of  colds  being  caught  “  no  one  knows 
“  howf  and  often  from  thence,  if  negledled, 

a  dif- 
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a  difordered  blood  and  frame,  fhat  ends  in 
very  bad,  if  not  fatal  illnefies.  And  in  this. 
Sir,  do  I  deviate  from  either  obfervation  or 
experience  ?  But  I  mean  not  by  any  means 
to  enter  minutely  into  this  great  field.  Exer- 
cife  and  temperance  you  ftrongly  recommend 
as  their  opponents ;  but  you  fpeak  not  of  the 
excefs,  I  think,  of  either.  And  yet,  to  fpeak 
only  of  the  former,  are  you  aware  of  the  per- 
nicious  effects  of  excefiive  exercife  ?  If  a  fox« 
hunter,  you  might  fee  it  in  your  favourite 
hounds,  catching  and  twitching  on  your 
hearth,  and  yielding  up  their  faculties  and 
your  fport  from  them,  prematurely,  in  the 
fields  The  fame  muft  happen  to  men. 

In  regard  to  temperance,  furely  moft  men , 
from  accident,  may  live  out  their  natural  days, 
in  health  and  vigour,  far  out  of  the  pale  of 
your  medical  church ;  at  leaft,  may  I  not  fay, 
we  might  have  heard  of  more  exceptions  to 
6  your 
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your  rules,  when  we  all  too  well  know  fo 
many  examples  of  bucks  of  fourfcore,  and 
certainly  fo  many  more  of  men,  who  have 
drunk  much  more  wine  than  you  abfolutely 
recommend,  and  eat  fait,  pepper,  nay,  and 
evznpicklesy  Sir,  &c,  &c*  through  their  whole 
days. 

Nature,  again,  I  believe,  in  general,  took 
care  and  provided  againft  being  fo  eafily  over¬ 
turned  and  however,  I  mean  in  whatever 
manner ,our  infides  may  perform  their  fundions, 

all  the  theory  you  give  about  perverting  her 
courfe,  from  intemperance,  is  furely  not 
realized  in  fad:.  This,  mere  matter  of  fad: 
feems  to  inform  me.  Is  it  certain.  Sir,  that 
the  abftemioufnefs  of  Portugal  or  Italy  you 
tell  us  of,  as  of  any  other  hot  climates,  would 
be  equally  beneficial  in  ours  to  any  perfon  ; 
and  I  muftfuppoieyou  mention  it  to  fome  end  ? 

How  the  fad:  ftands,  as  to  the  comparative 

longeevity, 
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longevity,  I  indeed  do  not  know,  though 
certainly  much  might  be  deduced  from  it ;  yet 
mark.  Sir,  I  mean  much  of  probable ;  for, 
while  other  pojjible  caufes  exift,  will  true 
philofophy  admit  of  more?  —  You,  indeed, 
end  by  not  recommending  this  degree  of  ab- 
Hemioufnefs ;  and  I  think  I  adt  with  fairnefs, 
in  recounting  thus  how  far  you  do,  or  do  not, 
mention  or  recommend  it. 

What  an  account  might  be  made  out,  in 
theory,  of  the  ftrange  mixtures  put  into  the 
ftomach  in  half  an  hour  at  a  great  man’s  ta¬ 
ble  ;  and  yet  how  many  live,  even  forty  years 
together,  unhurt  by  them  !  Thus,  in  part, 
you  very  ftrongly  defcribe  them :  “  If  this 
“  be  true  of  the  common  provocatives  at 
“  every  poor  man’s  board,”  (viz.  fait,  pepper, 
muftard,  vinegar,  pickles •,  rifum  teneatis  ? J 
“  who  is  there  that  exceeds  not  Nature’s  law  ? 
y  who  is  truly  temperate  ?  What  lhall  we 

“  fay 
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«  fay  of  that  ftudied,  refined,  laboured  ex- 
travagance  at  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
“  where  the  culinary  arts  are  pufhed  to  that 
iC  excefs,  that  luxury  is  become  falfe  to  itfelf, 
«  and  things  are  valued,  not  as  they  are  good 
€C  and  agreeable”  (do  you  think,  Sir,  that  every 
man  who  really,  I  mean  free  from  affectation, 
loves  the  beft  French  difh  of  the  beft  French 
cook,  will  admit  the  latter  epithet,  however 
often  ufed  by  you  or  other  writers,  in  regard 
to  himfelf  at  leaft,  which  is  all  he  wants) 
€t  to  the  natural  and  undebauched  appetite,  but 
u  high  and  inflammatory,  &c.  &c.”  and  where 
“  every  meal  he  makes  ferves  to  overload  the 
€t  ftomach,  to  foul  and  inflame  the  blood,  ob- 
“  ftruCt  and  choak  all  the  capillary  channels, 

“  &c.  &c.  &c.”  —  That  temperance,  and 
even  abftemioufnefs,  and  much  more  than 
is  generally  praftifed,  would  make  men 
healthier  in  general,  and  live  longer,  who 
can  doubt  ?  And,  upon  my  word,  Sir,  need 

there 
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there  be  a  ghoft  to  come  and  tell  us  fo  ? — -I 
will  alfo  grant  and  fuppofe,  that  a '  life  of 
fimplicity,  in  every  refped:  beyond  what  any 
of  us  pradife,  would  make  us  ftronger  and 
healthier  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  considered  alfo, 
that  we  are  born  of  parents  who  have,  as 
you  grant,  communicated  to  us  their  bad 
conftitutions,  as  their  parents  did  to  them* 
and  that  habit  in  good  living  has  made  it  in  a 
manner  natural  if  not  neceffary  to  us.  If  in¬ 
deed  you  overload  your  fiomach,  and  eat  too 
much,  how  fhould  it  agree  with  you  ?  Surely 
this.  Sir,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  indigeflions,  and 

not  the  mixtures  or  viands. 

\ 

But  I  cannot  help  obferving  what  I  confefs 
I  could  not  help  remarking  with  a  frnile,  at 
the  commencement  of  your  work,  I  mean 
that  you  quoted  unluckily  in  St.  Evremont 
for  longevity  ;  for,  whatever  were  his 
fentiments,  or  theory,  or  longevity  j  in 
pra&ice,  he  was  an  errant  voluptuary.  x4nd, 

if  I  recoiled  rightly,  he  fays  as  much, 

\  •> 

and  recommends  it  in  his  writings.  He  was, 
as  you  will  well  recoiled:,  Sir,  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Coteaux-Society,  or  Petroniufes  of  the 
age  $  and  very  particularly  in  the  refinements 
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of  the  table,  which  he  piqued  himfelf  upon 
understanding,  and  which  it  is  certain  every 
one  does  not  understand  who  pretends  to  it. 

Nay,  undoubtedly,  as  you  recoiled  alfo,  he 
wrote  a  parallel  between  Petronius  and  Se¬ 
neca,  much  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  lath  of  the  famous  and 
auftere  Boileau  : 

“  Malgre  ce  que  St.  Evremont  nous  prone, 

<c  jecroirai  toujours  Seneque  avant  Petronne.” 

Yes,  Sir,  it  really  made  me  fmile  to  fee  fuch 
an  inftance  and  example  as  St.  Evremont 
produced  to  your  readers  in  illustration  of  an 
hypothefis  he  fo  flatly  appeared  to  me  to 
contradict.  May  I  be  allowed  to  offer  him 
as  an  example  of  quite  another  fort,  to  the 
fame  readers  you  addrefs,  I  mean,  the  men 
of  fafhion  of  the  prefent  age  ?  “  A  practical 
philofopher”  he  was.  Sir,  and  well  deferving 
the  imitation  at  leaft  of  tiiofe  who  profefs  the 
fame  fort  of philofop  by ;  for  he  united  fentiment, 
literature,  and  elegant  voluptuouinefs,  <c  the 
“  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul,”  with 
manlinefs,  dignity,  and  the  manners  of 
a  man  of  quality  and  whilfl:  he  proved  his 
tafle  and  inclination  equal  to  that  rare  power 

of 
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of  well  fpendlng  a  great  fortune,  he  alfo 
proved  his  philofophy  in  that  ftill  more  rare 
power  of  uniting  with  it,  and  fubmitting  to, 
the  ceconomy  of  a  contracted  one.  He  proved 
not  only  the  extent,  but  fulnefs  of  his 
circle,  which,  rare  indeed  !  was  even  ex¬ 
tended  to  each  oppofite  perfection.  A  phi- 
lofopher,  Sir,  you  rightly  call  him.  He 
proved  this  again,  in  at  once  embracing  the 
manly  idea  of  canvaffing  and  reflecting  upon, 
free  from  all  authoritative  opinions,  the  life 
and  real  character  of  Auguftus,  and  fome 
others  of  the  moft  eminent  Romans ;  and,  as 
a  foldier,  in  ferving  with  diftindtion  under 
Marlhal  Turenne ;  and  he  proved  the  native 
tafte  and  elegance  of  his  feeling  (that  general 
tho’  undefineable  fenfe  of  elevated  and  elegant 
minds)  which  could  be  fo  imprefled  by  the 
uncommon  talents  of  the  underftanding  and 
the  grace  and  charms  of  the  perfon  of  the 
famous  Duchefle  Mazarin,  who  came  over  to 
England  in  Charles  II/s  time,  as  to  have 
addrefled  to  her  (if  I  miftake  not,  when  paft 
90)  many  complimentary,  not  to  fay  amorous 
copies  of  verfes  *.  Such  was  St.  Evremont  ! 

I  am 

*  If  nature  (or  at  lead  fociety,  and  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  it  among  men)  admits  of  variety  of  food,  &c. 

F  2  &c. 
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I  am  not  fare,  Sir,  however,  that  our  “  prao 
“  tical  philofopher”  may  quite  efcape,  in  the 
laft  mentioned  trait  of  the  character,  the 
laugh  of  every  Britilh  prefent  man  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  “  And  gentle  dullnefs  ever  loves  a 
“joke.”  But  to  be  ferious,  we  may  perhaps 
faoafl:  in  our  days  of  many  a  diamond  of  at 
lead:  as  much  intrinfic  value,  or  more  ;  but 
then  ours  would  be,  I  believe,  the  rough  natu¬ 
ral  diamonds,  and  confequently,  though  they 
might  fell  for  more ,  could  not,  in  that  ftate, 
be  fo  fhining. 

5 ic,  may  {lie  not  alfo  admit  of  a  variety  of  manners  ?  After 
what  I  have  faid  of  St.  Evremont,  of  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  here  or  elfewhere,  I  am  ftill  ready  to  fay  and  ac- 
knowledge,  that  all  manners  are,  Indian,  Tartarean, 
European,  at  lead  quoad  thofe  men  under  their  influence, 
bed,  which  afford  thofe  men  mod  fatisfadlion.  What  a 
variety  of  them  even  in  our  own  hidories  !  Our  own  pre¬ 
fent  manners,  for  indance,  are  very  good  manners,  tho-' 
certainly  in  general  very  unlike  thofe  of  St.  Evremont,  or 
perhaps  of  other  civilized  countries  pad  or  prefent,  or  of 
thofe  in  fome  refpedts  even  of  our  very  fathers,  literature 

• 

for  indance,  and  the  edimationof  it.  But  will  not  happi-  - 
nefs  here  alfo,  Sir,  (the  only  real  conffderation)  which  you 
fo  agreeably  illudrate  by  that  of  water,  find  its  level  !  Nay, 
and  if  in  them,  as  well  as  fpace  and  time,  we  dand  on  a 
point,  ihould  that  point,  becaufe  our  own,  or  notour  own, 
be  the  Angle  criterion  of  excellence  r — This  obfervation 
might,  I  think,  be  carried  to  many  modes  of  arts  and 
faiences  ;  arcimedlure,  mufic,  &c,  -  &c. 

But 
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But  whatever  St.  Evremont  was,  he  was  a 
Frenchman ;  and  as  fuch,  without  doubt, 
neither  loved  nor  pradifed  plain  eating  ;  and 
if  plain  eating  be  necejfary  to  health ,  and  one 
or  very  few  difhes,  as  alfo  no  over-roafting  ^ 
boiling,  no  ftews  and  mixed  fauces,  what 
will  be  faid  of  the  French  nobility,  who  live 
on  nothing  elfe  ?  Nay,  if  exercife  and  good 
hours  be  alfo  neceffary  to  health,  wdiat  will 
be  faid  of  the  French  in  general,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  French  ladies,  who  abfolutely 
take  no  exercife  at  all,  who  live  on  nothing 
but  ragouts,  and  lie  abed  half  the  day  ? 
What  will  be  faid  of  other  nations  on  the 

■'i 

continent,  who  roaft  their  meat  much  more 
than  either  the  French  or  we;  particularly 
the  Danes,  who  both  roaft  and  boil,  lite¬ 
rally  and  conflantly,  all  the  juices  out  of 
their  meat  ?  As  to  ragouts,  I  believe  every 
one  of  thofe  nations  deal  in  them  much  more 

*  It  is  however  a  midake  that  the  French  road  fo  much 
more  than  we  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  roadlefs  ;  as 
to  boiling,  it  is  indeed  well  known  that  they  every  day  eat, 
and  many  Frenchmen  through  the  nation  little  befides, 
beef  boiled  to  rags. 


than 
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than  we  do ;  and  in  regard  to  wine  alio,  do 
they  not  all  (except,  indeed,  the  northern, 
who  cannot  get  it,  and  fubftitute,  I  believe, 
much  worfe  liquors,  brandy,  &c.  &c.)  ufe 
fcarcely  any  other  liquor,  mixed  pretty  largely 
with  water  ?  Little,  indeed,  of  that  fmall- 
beer,  which  you  inform  us  is  “  the  whole- 
“  fomeft  and  beft  of  all  liquors,  except  good 
Ci  foft  water.”  And  in  regard  to  fervants, 
and  other  common  people,  particularly  the 
French,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  drink  of  it  to  excefs  and  to  drunken- 
nefs,  and  bad  wine  too. — If  then  wine,  which 
you  fay  “  undoubtedly  produces  nine  in  ten 
“  of  all  the  gouts  in  this  world,”  fo  parti¬ 
cularly  gives  the  gout,  why  have  they  all  fo 
much  lefs  of  it  than  we  ?  Is  it  not  therefore. 
Sir,  on  the  whole,  pojjible ,  that  you  have, 
even  here,  fallen  on  that  common,  and  fo 
often  inevitable,  error  of  humanity,  of  fub- 
flituting  an  apparent  for  a  real  caufe  ? 

In  regard  to  the  ill  effedt  of  acids  on  the 
human  flomach,  I  am  willing,  as  I  ought, 
blindly  to  give  credit  to  a  perfon  of  expe¬ 
rience,  fenfe,  and  knowledge,  I  want  on  the 

fubjedt; 
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fubjedt ;  but  that  they  are  pernicious  in  the 
degree  fet  forth,  my  own  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  common  obfervation,  may, 
I  think,  juftify  fome  doubt.  And  in  regard 
to  the  fermentation  made  in  the  human  fto* 
macb,  and  its  being  afcertained  by  a  toaft; 
and  water,  heated  by  a  fire  of  equal  heat  with, 
that  of  the  human  ftomach,  I  muft  take  the 
freedom,  all-ignorant  as  I  am,  of  more  than 
doubting.  No,  Sir  \  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  artificial  experiments  of  this  fort  are  ex* 
tremely  fallacious  and  inconclufive,  in  regard 
to  the  vital  heat  and  natural  functions  of  the 
interior  conftitution  of  man.  And  that  bread 
fhould,  from  any  chemical  or  other  procefs, 
be  proved  to  be  at  laft,  not  the  ftafF  of  life, 
but  its  ftumbling-block,  I  can  by  no  means 
whatever  give  credit  to. 

Is  Nature,  and  Nature’s  ways,  to  be  thus 
fixed  and  known  ?  and  (hall  man,  becaufe 
he  knows  of  fuch  a  kind  of  heat,  and  fuch  and 
fuch  properties  of  the  human  flomach,  whe¬ 
ther  the  digeflive,  &c.  &c.  know  all  its 
properties,  minutiae,  corredfives,  operations  ? 
and  dial!  man,  from  what  he  fees  in  his  little 

expe* 
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experiments,  decide  upon  thofe  interior  ones 
of  God  and  Nature  ?  Excufe  me,  Sir,  I 
could  by  no  means  fuppofe  it,  though  all  ex¬ 
perience  flood  neuter  between  us.  But  that 
bread,  the  apparently  beneficial  food  of  man, 
and  pudding  that  of  children,  fhould  be  the 
bane  of  man  and  child,  artificial  experiment 
and  human  afiertion  can  never  fatisfy  my 
mind.  I  refpeft,  Sir,  and  will  ever  follow 
the  general  fafhions  of  the  world ;  but  in 
this  particular  of  refpedt  to  name  and  autho¬ 
rity,  merely  as  fuch,  ever  (whatever  the 
confequence)  have  I  been,  and  ever  will  I 
remain,  unfafhionable  and  Angular. 

But  there  is  one  means  of  health  you  have 
indeed  touched,  but  not  dwelt  upon  as  I 
could  have  wifhed  ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon, 
from  you  it  might  have  been  adopted.  And 
really,  fince  men  will  reverence  authority  even 
in  ill,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  avail  one’s  felf  of  it 
in  good  :  I  mean,  Sir,  the  particular  of  good 
hours,  or  rather  that  of  the  proper  portion 
of  fleep.  I  verily  believe,  and  again  from 
obfervation  and  experience,  that  an  attention 
to  this  one  thing  would  reftore  numberlefs 

people 
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people  to  health i  when  nothing  elfe  will. 
Who  has  not  experienced  the  charming  fen- 
fation  (I  may  fay  the  immediate  one)  of 
early  rifing  ?  To  fome  invalids,  I  well  know* 
by  my  own  experience,  that  an  hour,  nay 
half,  nay  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  over  or  under 
fleeping,  will  fometimes  affeft  him  perhaps 
the  whole  day,  if  not  many.  You  fay,  €C  Sleep 
46  feven  hours  in  fummer,  and  eight  in  win- 
ie  ter.”  Is  not  this  too  much,  I  mean  in 
general  ?  for  will  you  not  alfo  recommend 
fome  variation  agreeable  to  the  temporary 
feeling  of  the  individual,  who  is  beft  judge 
for  himfelf,  as  alfo  to  various  confutations  or 
ages  ?  Yet  even  here  too  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  confutations  naturally  vigorous  and 
ftrong  will,  as  in  the  ether  cafes,  refit 
much  excefs ;  and  that  here  too  Nature  will 
not  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  always  and  eafily  over~ 
turned  and  deftroyed. 

But  you  have,  Sir,  in  various  parts  of  your 
Work,  difclaimed  very  candidly  the  power 
commonly  attributed  to  phyficians  and  medi¬ 
cine  -y  and  you  moil:  reafonably  fay,  an  ho¬ 
ne  ft  and  a  good  phyfician  will  often  with¬ 
draw  his  medicines,  and  truft  to  Nature.  I 

G  quite 
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quite  join  iffue  with  you,  Sir,  whild  I  ap¬ 
plaud  your  ingenuous  freedom.  But  I  fear 
that  I  exceed  your  limits  in  this  quedion. 
Let  me,  however,  as  freely  offer  you  my  no¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  they  may  be,  on  the  fubjedt. 

As  to  the  power  of  medicine,  then,  or 
rather  the  effedt  in  practice,  I  confefs  it,  I 
have  very  little  faith.  That  aphyfician  often 
cures  his  patient,  and  oftener  does  him  good, 
I  am,  however,  willing  to  believe  but  then 
I  believe  alfo  that  he  often  kills  him,  and 
oftener  does  him  hurt.  Which  of  thefe  he 
does  mod,  on  balance,  I  really  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  guefs ;  and  whether,  on  the  whole, 
a  country  would  be  bed  off  with  phyficians, 
or  none  at  all. 

This  mud,  I  am  aware,  however,  appear 
a  drange  doubt ;  but  the  opinions,  objections, 
or  decifions  of  the  grofs  of  mankind  have 
grown  to  have  very  little  weight  with  me, 
who  mod  readily  adopt  your  fentiment,  that 
“  men  are  in  general  fo  diort-fighted,  as 
“  never  to  look  back  or  forward  beyond  the 
“  ken  of  their  nofe,  and  therefore  never  fee 
“  either  didant  caufes  or  effedts.”  To  the  few 

who 
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who  do  look  farther,  my  reafons  are  thefe : 
i.  If  a  phyfician  often  cures,  it  is,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  term,  in  the  common  place  of  phyfic, 

and  where  fome  other  fenfible  perfon,  not  a 
phyfician,  your  own  feif  perhaps,  would 
cure  you  juft  as  well.  If,  for  inftance,  you 
have  a  common  fever,  fuch  a  perfon  would  re¬ 
commend,  l  fhould  imagine,  bleeding,  living 
low,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fever  intermitted,  the 
bark  ;  after  this,  evacuations ;  and  if  the  fto~ 
mach  is  out  of  order,  or  perhaps  the  head, 
fymptoms  may  manifeftly  demand  an  emetica 
Saline  draughts,  fait  of  wormwood,  and 
above  all  abitinence,  are  as  obvious  as  they 
are  common  every  where,  A  pleurify,  very 
much  I  fuppofe  the  fame  procefs,  only  more 
bleeding  ;  but  in  both  thefe  cafes  James’s 
Powders  (can  I  introduce  them  too  often  ?) 
would  be  preferable  to  the  fir  ft  phyfician  in 
the  world  $  for  they  would  certainly  be  too 
powerful  for  Nature,  which  he  certainly ,  if  fire 
chofe  to  relift  him,  would  not  In  an  ague, 
every  one  knows,  you  fhould  take  a  vomit, 
leave  to  nature  a  fit  or  two,  then  apply  the 
bark  ;  which  we  can  all  procure  of  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  without  any  pothooks  or  hangers. 
This,  or  nearly  this,  I  imagine,  to  be  open 

G  z  to 
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to  all  the  world,  who  even  have  not  minutely 
considered  thefe  common  cafes.  How  many 
of  thefe  common  cafes  may  be  cured,  as  well 
and  as  foon  as  your  groom  cures  your  horle, 
merely  by  two  or  three  purges  !  But  in  un¬ 
common  and  namelefs  ones,  that  is,  in  nine 
cafes  out  of  ten,  what  will,  and  what  can, 
the  phyfician  do  for  you  ?  If  he  is  a  wife 
one,  he  will  perhaps  himfelf  anfwer,  no¬ 
thing  at  all ;  and  were  it  not  for  thofe  relift- 
Jefs guineas,  would  he  not  muchoftener  tellyou 
lb  ?  Yet  he  may  in  thefe  namelefs  cafes  do  you 
good  ;  he  may  hit  your  cafe  :  aye,  but  he 
alfo  may  not;  and  what  an  alternative,  when 
the  odds  are  perhaps  twenty  to  one,  he  does 
not !  But  this  is  not  all ;  if  he  does  you  no 
gGod ,  he  certainly  does  you  harm  :  there  is 
no  medium,  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  he 
obftruCts  that  real  phyfician,  Nature,  who, 
we  know,  is  always  at  work,  and  by  the 
bed  podible  means,  in  your  favour.  Yes, 
Nature,  who,  you  know,  will  cure  you  if 
you  cut  your  finger,  will  equally  drive  at  it 
in  every  podible  diforder ;  and  nothing  can 
be  a  ftronger  argument  againft  phy/ic,  than 
that,  if  it  does  not  adid,  it  contradicts,  ob- 

druCt^ 
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ftrudls,  interferes  with  Nature,  and  ail  her 
operations.. 

r 

But  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  at  death's  door, 
and  Dr.  Such-a-one  made  a  furprizing  cure;— ^ 
every  gentleman  and  every  lady  will,  when 
ill,  have  this  fame  dodlor,  who  faved  the  life 
of  the  gentleman:  the  dodlor  grows  the  fa¬ 
ith  ion,  and  the  gentleman  and  lady  are  fcarce-* 
ly  forry  to  find  themfelves  ill,  and  to  have  the 
occadon  of  calling  for  this  great  man.  How 
continually  does  ail  this  happen !  and  yet 
may  not,  here  too,  the  dodlor  have  been  in 
luck?  Nay,  may  he  not  perhaps  have  done  all 
he  could  to  kill  that  very  patient,  who  recover¬ 
ed  fo  furprizingly  under  his  hands  ? — -Moft  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  and  who  (hall  fay,  whether  it  was 
the  Dodlor  conquered'Nature,  or  Nature  the 
Dodlor  ? — -But  thus  gentlemen,  and  thus  la¬ 
dies,  have  ever  decided,  and  ever  will,  to  the 
end  of  the  focial  world. 

What  a  machine  is  man’s !  what  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  caufe  and  effedl  within,  in  many, 
many  complaints  incident  to  him  !  Does  the 
phyfician  always  know  even  which  is  which? 
Confult  two  different  ones  in  different  rooms ; 
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and  fee :  if  two  phyficians  do  difugree,  nay 
more,  if  they  do  not  give  the  fame,  but 
contrary  remedies;  even  fo  contrary,  fo  con¬ 
tradictory,  as  hot  and  cold,  relaxing  and  re- 
dringent  ;  if  they  do  this,  will  any  one,  in  this 
instance  at  lead:,  fay  any  thing  for  the  art  ? 
Alas  !  they  do  fo  continually;  and  whether 
they  do  or  not,  depend  on  it,  may  I  not  fay? 
they  do  nothing  for  you  in  this  complicated 
or  unknown  cafe,  as  thoufands  can  at  this 
moment  tell  us  :  happy  indeed,  if  they  do 
nothing  againjl  you  !  Though  if  they  do 
(happy  for  them)  no  one  knows  any  thing  of 
the  matter;  all  the  mifchief  is  flung  on  poor 
Nature ;  as  the  cure,  if  it  happens,  is  taken 
from  her,  and  given  to  the  Doctors.  This, 
I  am  afraid,  is  very  much  the  date  of  phy- 
fic,  and  impoffible  to  be  otherwife.  The  art, 
as  an  art,  is  furelv  hardly  deferving  the 
name ;  I  fpeak  here  fomewhat  feelingly* 
having  myfelf  palled  through  their  hands 
(though  never,  Sir,  I  allure  you,  quite  blind- 
jy  and  implicitly)  in  a  cafe  none  of  them  faw 
the  origin  of,  and  confequently  did  me  the 
lead  good.  The  beji  phylician  with  me  is 
not  He,  the  deep  phyfical  Jludent ,  He,  to 
ufe  that  comprehendve,  great  term,  the  re¬ 
gular* 
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gular  phyjician ,  who  knows  by  heart  every 
thing  that  has  been  written  from  Galen  down¬ 
wards  ;  but  He,  who,  whether  regularly  edu- 
cuted  or  irregularly,  is  keen,  difcerning,  ju¬ 
dicious  by  nature :  and,  above  all,  who,  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  natural  ken,  this  intuitive  faea- 

O 

city,  has  feen  a  great  variety  of  cafes,  and  per¬ 
haps,  ftill  more,  who  knows  my  particular 
conftitution,  and,  bed:  of  all,  if  he  has  one 
fimilar  to  it  himfelf.  Without  this  requifite 
of  knowing  my  conftitution,  which  indeed 
hardly  ever  happens,  I  may  be  given  what 
will  work  fo  much  more  effedl  on  me  than 
another  man,  or  fo  much  lefs  (it  is  per¬ 
haps  all  one)  that  what  would  do  him  good, 
may  do  me  harm  ;  and  id  ill  more,  I  may 
have  fome  natural  difpofition  that  runs  coun¬ 
ter  to,  and  deftroys  to  me  an  effed,  which 
to  another  would  be  moft  beneficial.  Add  to 
this,  does  it  never  happen  that  your  phyfi- 
cian  has  his  favourite  medicines;  whether  from 
what  has  particularly  agreed,  or  he  has 
thought  has  particularly  agreed  with  himfelf, 
(very  undke  you  perhaps)  or  any  other 
caufe?  And  always  muft  you  not  be  liable 
to  the  confequences  drawn  for  you  by  your 
|)hyfician,  however  prone  he,  as  other  men, 

muft 
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111  lift  be,  to  draw  them  falfely  from  given  pre~ 
miles. 

Some  confutations,  for  inltance,  cannot 
take  rhubarb,  whilft,  in  general,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  a  moft  efficacious  remedy  > 
but  how  many  other  fuch  natural  difcor^ 
dances  may  there  be  within  us,  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  phylician  nor  patient  can  poffibly 
know  !  Every  man  has  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  in  himlelf  an  averfion  to  cheefe, 
veal,  lamb,  pig,  or  any  other  food ;  but  can¬ 
not  have  the  fame  opportunity  in  medicines. 

i  % 

But  farther,  even  granting  the  phylician 
to  be  fo  peculiarly  difcerning  as  to  mark  fi- 
milar  cafes,  can  that  limilarity  be  always, 
or  even  often,  abfolute  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  more 
likely  to  be  really  only  apparent  to  ever  fo 
difcerning  a  phylician  ?  I  have  myfelf  felt 
perhaps  ten  different  forts  of  head-ach,  and 

more  of  other  feelings  of  ill  health  :  how 
am  I  to  exprefs  or  paint  and  diftinguifh  any 

one  of  thofe  feelings  to  another  man ;  or  find 
in  language  more  than  one  common  name  of 

head-ach,  ftomach-ach,  &c.  &c.  for  any,  to 

myfelf  ? 
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myfelf?  And  granting  the  phyfician  to  fee 
farther  into  all  or  any  of  thele  complaints 
than  any  other  man,  is  there  any  advantage 
in  this  ?  nay,  is  there  not  a  difadvantage,  if 
he  only  fees  farther ?  and  does  not  fee  to  the 
end  f 

In  enumerating  thefe  various  difficulties, 
that  appear  to  me  to  (land  in  the  way  of  phy- 
fic,  I  by  no  means  mean  to  fay  that  they 
always  (land  in  its  way.  Poffibly,  too,  I 
may  have  put  fome  of  them  in  too  flrong  a 
light,  though  unknowingly,  and  without 
defign.  My  defign  is,  indeed,  different ;  and 
I  can  no  way  exprefs  it  better,  or  more  truly, 
than  you,  Sir,  exprefs  your  own  defign,  in 
your  own  words,  when  you  tell  us  of  your 
with  to  correct  the  abfurd  proceeding  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  add,  that  u  it  is  very  furprizing 
“  that  mankind  in  general  (hould  be  miftaken 
“  and  milled  for  ever,  in  the  fame  perpetual 
“  round  of  fruitlefs  attempts  to  repair  and 
*c  eftabliffi  health  :  not  the  ignorant  vulgar 
c:  only,  but  the  fenfible,  the  judicious,  men 
6{  of  parts  and  knowledge  in  other  things,  in 
£c  this  cafe  equally  blind,  fhould  purfue,  with 
u  the  fame  vain  hope,  after  repeated  difap- 

H  pointments, 
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<c  pointments,  the  thoufand  and  ten  thoufand 
<c  idle  arts  and  tricks  of  medication  and 
<c  quackery.’’ 

Perhaps,  however,  we  carry  the  principle 
of  this  quotation  to  different  ends ,  and  I  may 
apply  it  lefs  to  what  is  called  quackery  than 
you  do ;  nor  will  l,  uncandidly,  neceffarily 
impute  to  the  phyfician,  in  it,  the  caufe  or 
bias  of  the  profeffion.  The  effects  of  pre- 
pofieffion  and  prejudice,  indeed,  you  fre¬ 
quently  lament.  Sir,  in  very  ftrong  and  good 
terms  5  and  yet,  alas  !  Sir,  how  often  do 
we  not  all  make  one  exception  (nothing  fo 
plain  as  other  mens)  and  that  one  exception 
the  Jingle  point  where  the  application  is  ne- 
cefiary  or  wanting  ?  And  upon  my  word. 
Sir,  though  we  fhould  fwear  as  much  and  as 
fad  as  Lord  Peter,  that  our  loaf  was  mutton, 
no  one  would  believe  us  any  more  than  him  ; 
unlefs,  indeed,  we  had  the  canfa  proemugena 
in  our  favour.  You  alfo  exprefs  as  ftrongly 
your  defpair  of  turning  aftde  their  current,  if 
I  (liould  not  rather  fay  their  torrent. — Not 
quite  improperly  here  too  might  I,  I  think, 
make  ufe  of  your  words  to  exprefs,  better 
than  in  my  own,  my  own  fimilar  fentiments ; 

and 
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and  in  them  fay,  “  If  I  have  hazarded  any 
“  thing  new,  or  contrary  to  received  opi- 
nions,  it  has  been  from  a  thorough  con- 
vidtion  of  its  truth,  however  dangerous  to 
46  fame  and  fortune;’’  (thefe  words  I  can  in¬ 
deed  only  ufe  on  the  fuppofition  that  I  really 
were  liable  to  the  fame  ftcrifice)  a  both 
<c  which  I  know  are  more  eafily  acquired  by 
“  complying  with  the  world,  than  attempt- 
u  ing  to  reform  it.  But  it  muft  be  fomebody 
“  equally  indifferent  to  both,  as  I  am,  who 
“  will  venture  to  tell  fuch  truths  as  are  more 
“  likely  to  recoil  and  hurt  the  author,  than 
“  to  convince  and  conciliate  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind.”— You  have,  I  doubt  it  not  at  all, 
fpoken  fincerely ;  but  indeed  you  have  much 
miftaken  as  to  the  immediate  ejfedl  of  your 
novelties. 

You  have  claffed,  in  three  clafles,  the 
caufes  of  diforders  incident  to  the  human 
'  body.  In  regard  to  thofe  other  diforders 
you  alfo  feem  fo  well  aware  of  (I  mean  thofe 
diforders  of  the  human  mind)  which  mani- 
fefl  themfelves  in  the  various  falfe.  judgements 
and  opinions  we  perpetually  fee  in  the  world  $ 
may  not  they  all  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ?— 

II  %  I  have 
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I  have  heard  men  clafled  and  diftinguifhed 

\ 

by  “  knaves  and  fools;”  *c  theimpofing,  and 
the  impofed  upon.” — They  may,  at  lead, 
I  verily  think,  be  all  diftinguifhed  and  com¬ 
prehended  in  thefe  two  dalles ;  viz.  thofe 
who  believe  too  much ,  and  thofe  who  believe  too 
little  ;  and  then,  the  common  run  of  man¬ 
kind  will  be  comprehended  in  the and 
the  fuperior  in  the  fecond .  But  perhaps  it  yet 
might  be  nearer  the  truth  to  fay,  that  thefe 
were  the  two  defective  charadlerifics  of  the 
human  mind ;  for  not  uncommonly  does  the 
fame  mind  do  both  ;  viz.  believe  too  much , 
and  too  little .  That  fuperior  men,  however, 
over-refine  continually,  who  can  doubt,  after 
the  productions  they  have  expofed  to  the 
world  ?  and  that  they  ufe  their  parts  and  rea- 
fon  to  cheat  themfelves  and  their  readers  ? 
1  have  given  fome  instances ;  but  what  a  ca¬ 
talogue  might  be  made  of  fuch  men,  in  proof 
of  the  afiertion  ;  whilft  Newton  and  Locke 
Hood  almoft  alone,  amongft  crouds  of  really 
great  men,  who  had  exercifed  their  talents  in 
error  ! 

It  is  needlefs  to  make  out  a  numerous  lift 
of  thefe  fyftematic  philofophers ;  the  intelli- 

3  gent 
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« 

gent  will  do  it  for  themfelves,  and  to  the  un¬ 
intelligent  it  is  ufelefs.  I  will  only  fay,  cer¬ 
tainly  your  friend  Paracelfus,  with  his  elixir 
proprietatis ,  would  not  want  company,  whe¬ 
ther  ancient  or  modern. 

Though  no  great  man  myfelf,  I  would 
fteer  clear,  if  poffible,  of  their  practice  ;  and, 
whilfl  I  fought  after  uncommon  truths,  would 
wifh  not  to  rejedt  common ,  and  (till  lefs  proved? 
ones  It  is,  however,  certain,  as  you  fay, 

that 

*  When  the  new  law  of  Nature  was  difcovered  in  the 
Polypus,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  though  I  do  not 
know  the  fact,  that  fuperior  men  rejected  the  account,  even 
after  evidence  fufHcient  to  faith.  They  now  do  the  very 
thing  as  to  the  exiftenee  of  the  Patagonians  ;  for  is  not 
Mr.  Clarke’s  letter  to  Dr.  Maty,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
equal  to  vifible  demonstration  ?  No,  fay  they,  we  know 
of  no  fuch  men  upon  the  earth;  and,  fay  I,  what  then  ? 
- — They  do  fo  now,  as  to  the  effect  of  frights,  or  ether 
caufes  of  extraordinary  births.  How  can  it  be,  fay  they  ; 
aye,  and  after  being  told  by  a  learned  man,  or  learned  men, 
that  the  thing  cannot  be;  and  after  perhaps  his  giving 
you  twenty  learned  fyllogifms  to  prove  it  ?  —  I  fay,  and 
only  fay,  it  is;  fuch  is  the  matter  of  faff.  Nay,  why  will 
you,  you  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  credulous  vulgar,  cir- 
cumfcribe  Nature;  or  rather,  why  will  you  not  Men  to 
any  new  information  {he  may  give  you  ?  Can  you  look  at 
the  fun,  and  doubt  her  power  f  Can  you,  in  the  fame 
breath,  tell  us,  that  finite  is,  in  matter,  fu  bleed  to  infinity  ; 

that 
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that  he  who  adopts,  and  (till  more  who  advances, 
uncommon  truths ,  runs  the  rifque  of  paffing,  in 
all  common  companies,  for  a  very  abfurd  fel¬ 
low,  and  had  better  hold  his  tongue.  If  un- 
derftood,  fince  uncommon,  he  is  odd  or  abfurd, 
perhaps  ;  if  not  underftood,  obfcure,  dark  : — • 
which  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  gentle¬ 
man  who  loft  his  fight  one  evening,  all  on  a 
fudden,  and  told  his  friend  it  was  a  filly  joke 
to  put  out  the  candles.  It  is  a  paradox,  yet 
I  verily  believe,  that  uncommon  fhlfe hoods  will 
fucceed  much  better ;  and  however  univer- 
lally  be  received  the  old  axiom,  that  truth  is 
congenial  to  the  mind  of  man ,  (I  alfo.  Sir,  have 
my  novelties)  by  no  means  am  I  convinced 
of  the  general  truth  of  the  propofition,  or  at 
lead;  of  its  not  being  liable  to  much  reftridtion 
and  diftindtion  ;  but  this  is  certainlv  neither 
the  time  nor  place  to  fay  why  I  think  fo. 

Though  admitted  as  true  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  I  fhould  be  forry  to  propofe,  in  compa¬ 
nies  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  the  few  ideas 

that  exigence  and  end  are  free  from  caufe  and  beginning 
pofiibly  that  three  are  one  ;  none  of  which  will  I  contro¬ 
vert  with  you  :  can  you  do  all  this,  and  refufe  even  to 
her,  in  this  little  inftance,  even  poilibili ty  \ 


here 
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here  fet  forth  about  the  art  of  phyfic,  as  I 
fhould  the  objedtions  I  have  ventured  upon 
to  your  new  fyftem,  which  I  fee  (novelty  is 
powerful,  and  authority  more  fo)  is  warmly 
adopted  in  companies  of  indeed  men  above 

the  common  clafles  of  mankind.  Nay,  I  am 
told,  that  feme  gentlemen  are  aftually  leav¬ 
ing  off  wine;  though  perhaps  they  have 
drunk  it  with  excellent  fuccefs  for  twenty 
years  together,  i  hope,  they  alfo  take  care 
to  eat  no  pepper  with  their  peas,  no  vinegar 
with  their  lobfter,  no  muftard  with  their 
goofe,  and  no  fait  with  any  thing.  But,  as 
to  the  wine,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelve  month,  how  the  new  prac¬ 
tice  agreed  with  their  ftomachs.  To  ufe 
your  own  very  elegant  figure,  and  your  ar¬ 
gument  too.  Sir,  how  will  the  happy,  though 
feduced  female,  preferve  her  endearments, 
when  £he  voluntarily  throws  off  and  refufes 
all  perfonal  commerce  and  connexion  with  her 
beloved  feducer  !  [Vide  the  Pamphlet,  p.  64..] 

You  have  inftanced,  Sir,  fomething  of  the 
bold,  but  falfe  novelties*  in  the  book  I  have 
followed  you  in  remarking  upon  ;  allow  me 
to  inftance,  in  purfuance  of  my  own  plan9 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  particularly,  in  one  more,  that 
lately  met  with  credulity  enough — for  thus,  1 
fay,  do  both  credulity  and  doubt,  the  believing 
too  much  and  too  little ,  in  their  turns  miflead 
mankind  ;  that  met  with  credulity  enough,  to 

J  j  Q  ' 

occafion,  1  think,  feven  editions  in  about  as 
many  wreeks ;  and  I  do  it  the  more  readily, 
as  it  not  only  ferves  my  prefent  purpofe  of 
fetting  forth  that  precipitate  judgment  and 
decifion,  I  would,  myfelf,  avoid  either  way, 
and  recommend  to  whomfoever  I  happened  to 
apply  to,  in  thefe  fheets,  to  avoid  ;  but  alio, 
as  it  is  on  a  fubjeef,  which,  I  think,  is  ne¬ 
ver  foreign  to  an  inhabitant  ot  that  country, 
whofe  flreets  fwarm  with  men  that,  at  lead, 
think  themf elves  competent  judges  of  it ;  I 
mean  Politics,  that  common  name  for  many 
a  drange  thing.  Yes,  Sir,  the  famous  Nil 
alienwn ,  with  only  fubdituting  Poliiicus 
for  Remo  Jaw,  may,  I  think,  always  ftand  for 
a  mo  to  to  almod  any  political  Englifh 
reader.  You  will  poffibly  tell  me,  he  might 
as  well  perhaps  fay,  with  the  filly  fellow  in 
Moliere,  Medicusfum  ! — But,  however,  fo  the 
fa 61  is,  and  let  me  produce  my  example.  It 
is,  in  truth,  certainly  as  likely,  at  the  lead,  to 
recoil  on  the  writer,  as  any  thing  you  have 

obferved 
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obferved  to  have  been  fo  on  yourfelf,  Sir  ;  but 
it  is  in  point  to  my  plan  and  purpofe,  and 
pleafe  to  take  it,  though  it  fhould  even  do 
io,  as  follows,  in  that  famous  politician  Mrs. 
Macaulay’s  pamphlet  of  laft  year.  How  it 
was  received,  among  innumerable  ' prcedif^ 
pofed  readers,  is  well  known  ;  but  her  reafon- 
ing  and  her  leading  principle  is  this,  viz, 

€C  That  the  modes  of  government,  which 
u  have  ever  been  enforced  on  credulous  man, 
44  have  been,  all  of  them,  not  only  deficient 
*c  in  producing  the  juft  ends  of  government, 
44  viz.  the  full  and  impartial  fecurity  of  the 

{C  rights  of  nature,  but  that  they  have  beenra- 
44  ther  formidable  and  dangerous  cabals  a- 
sc  gainft  the  peace,  happinefs,  and  dignity  of 
44  fociety  ;  is  not  owing  to  any  moral  impof— 
4<  Ability  in  the  forming  afyftem,  which  fhould 
44  anfwer  their  juft  ends.  The  wifdom  of 
44  man  is  fully  adequate  to  the  fubjedt,  It 
u  would  be  unworthy  the  idea  we  ought  to 
form  of  God,  to  fuppofe  him  fo  capricious  a 
44  Being  as  to  beftow  that  high  degree  of  wif- 
dom  and  ingenuity  a/’  (is  that  quite  gram¬ 
matical,  and  fhould  not  the  word  be  that  ? J 

I  44  we 
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**  we  often  fee  difplayed  in  regulating  the 
u  more  trifling  concerns  of  life,  which  we 
“  often  fee  difplayed  in  the  fupport  of  tyran- 
€€  nic  and  deftrudtive  fyftems,  and  the  not 
€C  rendering  him  adequate  to  regulations  fo 
ct  neceflary  to  bis”  (does  this  mean  God's ,  for 
fo  the  grammar  requires  ?  But  it  muft  mean, 
I  fuppofe,  Mans)  “  fecurity,  happinefs,  and 
i(  perfection  ;  and  without  which,  all  the 
“  benevolent  defigns  of  providence,  in  his 
“  creation,  appear  to  be  totally  frustrated.” 

Thefe  are  the  words,  Sir,  of  that  deep 
politician  and  philofopher ;  and  they  palled  on 
a  fufficient  number  of  readers,  to  have  occa- 
fioned,  I  think  %  feven  rapid  and  numerous 
editions.  And  yet  are  they  worthy  of  a  re¬ 
futation  ?  To  you,  not  indeed,  I  think.  Sir; 
but  to  that  Lady,  and  her  admirers,  if  I  faid 
any  thing,  would  I  fay; 

*  This  pamphlet  was,  it  is  well  known,  in  anfwer  to 
another,  which  had  alfo  had  wonderful  fuccefs,  and  pa  fled 
through  not  a  lefs  number  of  editions:  and  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  work  of  a  perfon  of  infinite  genius.  Yet  (and, 
I  hope,  this  is  now  no  paradox)  the  pamphlet  itfclf,  ail 
fuccefsful  as  it  wae,  was,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  made 
up  of  falfe  facts,  mifreprefentation,  and  falfe  reafoning,  as 
it  were  eafv  to  demcmllrate. 

«  The 
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€C  The  imperfection  of  every  government 
cc  that  has  ever  yet  exijled ,  is  no  argument 
Ce  that  a  perfeCt  one  may  not  be  formed  ?”  I 
afk,  how  ?- — in  theory ,  I  fuppofe. — If  man 
has  always  been  fo  wicked,  and  is  fo 
will  he  not,  probably,  always  continue  fo  ? 
and  how  then  are  you  to  get  perfection  from 
this  imperfection  ?  As  to  the  great  wifdom 
praCtifed  by  men  in  private  concerns,  and  the 
facility  of  it,  fuppofing  the  cafes  really  fimilar* 
and  equally  eafy,  does  this  Lady  find,  even  in 
her  own  concerns,  and  in  her  own  little  fa¬ 
mily,  all  this  charming  regulation  and  per¬ 
fection  ?  Does  the  even,  judging  of  herfelf, 
find  herfelf  free  always  from  bias  or  prejudice 
towards  every  fervant  or  dependant;  and  is 
(he  perfectly  informed  of  the  conduit  of  each  ? 
Does  this  Politician  and  Philofopher  argue 
alfo  from  the  completion  of  tyranny  and  ill, 
and  fuppofe  one  and  the  fame  principle  to 
operate  in  the  oppreffion  of  mankind,  and  the 
governing  mankind  perfectly  ?  And  does  (he 
argue  from  the  incomprehenfible  manifefta- 
tion  of  Providence  *  in  all  other  inftances, 

that 

*  Here  is,  I  think,  an  argmncnlum  a  priori  with  a  ven¬ 
geance!  Aye,  Sir,  and  is  it  not  relying  with  a  vei\~ 

1  2  '  geance, 
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that  Providence  will,  in  this  particular  of  go¬ 
vernment,  ordain  fecurity^happinefs^^r/^/^? 

Some  gentlemen,  I  have  heard,  do  not 
like  their  miftrefies  the  worfe  for  being  a 
little  romantic;  perhaps  the  admirers  of  this 
lady  may  be  of  that  opinion. 

But  I  ought,  perhaps,  after  all,  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  taking  up  fo  much  time,  as  to  give 
a  fericus  regular  anfwer  to  fuch  a  reverie  ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  in  point  as  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  fuperior  men  will  force 
their  talents  beyond  the  limits  of  truth  and 
reafon,  for  this  deferves  not  even  the  title  of 
fophijiry  t*.  But  the  reception  of  it,  however, 

ferves, 

geance,  on  that  fame  caufa  proemUgena  we  have  been  talking 
about? — Nay  more,  will  you  not  grant  here,  at  leaf}, 
though  not  in  the  gout,  that  the  caufa>  Anglic} ,  active  and 
efficient,  has  not  needed  to  be  very  active  on  thofe  confti- 
tutlons,  to  whom,  in  this  inltance,  it  has  been  efficient? 

f  Another  example  of  this  occurs  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  it. — At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  a 
very  ingenious,  learned,  and  well- written  work  appeared, 
called,  An  Eftimate  of  the  Manners,  &c.  It  meant  to 
(hew,  that  the  caufe  of  our  then  ill  fuccefs  in  the  war  was 
the  effeminate,  daitardly  maimers  of  the  age,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
The  book  fold  immenfely,  for  it  was  malicious  and  male¬ 
volent  ;  and  I  am  not  fure  that  the  perpetual  and  unex¬ 
ampled  fuccefs  of  the  enfuing  war  quite  convinced  its  ad¬ 
mirers. 
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ferves,  I  think,  to  (hew  the  degree  of  credu¬ 
lity  I  impute  to  the  human  mind,  which 
was  indeed  here  my  objedt.  Can  any  one 
fuppofe  my  objeft  that  of  perfuafion,  though 
by  rhetoric  ever  fo  fuperior  to  my  own,  to 
any  profeffor,  of  any  party  or  religion  ?  Still 
more,  to  any  fanatic  or  enthufiaft  in  either? 
Alas  !  Sir,  who  can  afford  to  give  up  any  opi¬ 
nion  upon  proof?  Is  it  confidered  what  havock 
this  mud  make,  what  confuiion  in  every  man’s 
mind,  except  only  in  that  ideal  one,  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  are  founded  only  upon,  to  him,  real  caufes  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  releafe  you,  and  perhaps 
to  make  fome  excufe,  in  addition  to  what  I 


mirers,  that  the  caufe  of  the  diflertation  was  precipitancy, 
pride,  malevolence,  and  human  folly,  in  a  fenfible,  ftrong 
mind. 

Yet  I  muft  add  to  this,  too,  that  after  that  war,  I,  and 
every  one,  remember  innumerable  pamphlets  in  proof  of 
another  pleafant  practice  of  mankind  ;  I  mean  the  con¬ 
founding  the  preceding  an  event,  and  being  the  caufe  of  it. 
The  inflance  I  allude  to  is  that  of  a  certain  great  minifter, 
who  governed  during  that  war.  Alas!  Sir,  every  one  of 
the  works  I  have  mentioned  is,  with  all  its  innumerable 
editions,  vanifned  even  like  a  meteor,  an  ignis  fatuus ; 
and  has,  to  the  vulgar  even,  proved  itfelf  not  fire.  And 
thus,  Sir,  fhall  not  only  this,  but  even  your  work,  va- 
niih  and  die  away,  if  equally  a  (hade  inflead  of  a  fub- 
fiance  i 


have 
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have  already  faid,  for  having  offered  fo  many 
reafonings  about  the  precipitation  of  writers 
or  readers.  Yet  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  fee 
my  end  in  it,  and  not  think  it  quite  foreign  to 
my  plan  and  purpofe.  To  many  a  writer  I 
controverted,  I  fhould  little  think  of  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  mode  of  argumentation ;  but 
to  a  gentleman  who  manifefls  not  only  fo 
many  marks  of  ftrong  and  lively  judgment, 
and,  above  all,  who  profefles  the  generous 
intention  of  purfuing  truth  merely  for  truth’s 
fake,  I  could  not  forbear  expoflng  to  his  own 
conflderation,  what  I  have  always  thought 
the  only  means,  in  looking  into  the  origin  or 
fountain-head  of  the  purfuit,  in  the  human 
mind  I  anfwq*  not  for  being  always  my¬ 
felf 


*  After  having  ir.  (lanced  fo  much  of  the  influence  of 
authority,  in  oppofition  to  ftnfe  and  reafon,  let  me  in- 
ciiflge  myfelf  in  that  rare  fatisfa&ion  of  remarking  on  a 
recent  novelty,  in  oppofttion  to  authority  ;  and,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  entirely  confonant  to  fenfe  and  reafon.  I  mean, 
that  of  a  late  free  and  ingenious  little  work,  which  boldly 
condemns  allegory  in  painting  and  ftatuary,  even  againft 
the  Raphaels,  and  innumerable  other  great  names. 
Doubtlefs,  the  artifts  and  the  connoiffeurs  will  not  eafiiy 
give  up  the  feelings  of  ahfurd  cuftom;  though,  in  due  time , 
they  will  probably  refledf,  that  nothing  can,  intrinfically, 
he  more  ahfurd  than  to  look  upon  two  figures  fimilarly 

repre- 
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felf  right ;  nay,  I  fuppofe  it  not.  I  only  an** 
fwer  for  my  intention ;  and  I  hope,  that 
whilft  writing  anonymoufly,  I  have  not,  with 
that  common  practice  of  the  prefent  age, 
treated  my  opponent  with  any  degree  of  that 
undue  freedom  that  is  praftifed  along  with 
it ;  or  otherwife  than  would  have  been  con*-* 
Client  with  politenefs  and  propriety,  if  I  had 
addreffea  him  nominally. 


I  end  then,  Sir,  where  I  l3egart/  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  matter  of  fadt  weighs  with  me 
beyond  all  the  reafoning,  and  the  finefl  rea~ 
foiling  in  the  world.  It  has,  I  own,  prompt¬ 
ed  me  to  a  different  belief  from  that  of  your 
pamphlet,  and,  I  believe,  molt  of  the  rea¬ 
ders  of  it  ;  at  leaft,  of  thofe  I  have  met 

reprefenting  men  to  their  fenfes  ;  one  of  which  is  to 
pafs  upon  thofe  fenfes  for  a  river,  or  fomething  elfe  as 
unlike  a  man. — Have  not  ail  thefe  allegoric  men  of  tafte 
forgot  to  diftinguifh  between  the  operations  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  tnofe  of  the  fenfes  ?—  between  a  touch  upon 
difcurd,  and  dwelling  upon  it?— between  (fhould  1  be 
right,  Dodtor,  in  your  way,  if  I  faid)  a  touch  upon  poi-r 
[on ,'  and  dwelling  upon  it  ? — The  fame  writer  is,  I  fee, 
about  to  pnblith  an  Account  of  the  Greek  church;  andv 
whoever  he  be,  one  may,  from  this  fpecimen,  I  think, 
look  for  fomething  well  worth  the  perufal  of  readers  of 
tafte  and  enlargement. 
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with.  And,  let  me  confefs,  Sir,  very  much 
has  it  been  the  precipitate,  as  well  as  the  felf- 
iatisfied  and  decifive  reafonings,  at  lead  as  I 
have  thought  them,  I  have  happened  to  hear 
advanced  in  its  favour,  that  has  urged  me  to 
what  1,  at  lead,  have  thought  a  refutation  of 

i 

them,  in  this  way,  which,  in  truth,  I  do 
not  much  like. 


Your  objeCt  in  your  pamphlet,  however,  is 
I  am  perfuaded,  honed  truth.  Mine,  you 
will  do  me  the  judice  to  believe,  is  no  other, 
in  my  contradiction  to  it.  As  fuch,  you  will 
not,  I  trud,  difapprove  the  endeavours  of  an 
opponent,  in  the  few  fheets  he  offers  to  your 
confederation  ;  who,  whildhe  takes  fo  different 
a  route,  is  actuated  by  the  fame  principle ; 
and,  whilft  he  controverts  your  fentiments, 
admires  your  abilities  as  well  as  your  intern 

lion. 
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I  am,  Sir,  &cf 


